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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


UR prediction that Justice Jackson would be found on the 
side of the supporters of the income taxas a constitutional 
enactment was borne out by the result. If the other justices 
had remained of the same mind as before, the law would have 
been sustained. Justice Shiras was the last who could have been 
expected to change his opinion, as he had voted with the minority 
‘in sustaining even the clauses which levy a tax on revenue from 
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lands and from municipal bonds. He, however, broke the rank, 
nullified the vote of Justice Jackson in the affirmative, and gave 
the Chief Justice and those who agreed with him a majority for 
the negative view. So the law disappears from the statute-book 
and the trouble and blasphemy caused by men’s efforts to comply 
with it have proved to be of no use. They are fortunate who 
paid no attention to its demands, and happy who feel their incomes 
the larger for this exemption. But, in fact, the law ought not to 
have been rushed into operation before there was a fair opportunity 
to have its constitutionality tested. It should have been applied 
first to the incomes of the present year, with a requirement that 
returns be made next January. Then by an anticipatory injunc- 
tion its constitutionality could have been brought up for decision 
in time to save trouble and temper in making out useless returns. 








OF course, the answer to this is that the Treasury could not 
wait till next year for an increase of revenue; and this is as true 
now as it was then. A deficit of $50,000,000 is impending. The 
income tax would not covered the half of it. Howisitto 


deficit to be averted for the next fiscal year? There is nc 
hood that any of our present sources of revenue will yield more 
largely, or that any considerable reduction of expenses will be 
effected. Have wea moral right, in time of peace, to mortgage 
the future by increasing a debt already burdensome, and growing 
more so with every month? And it is to be remembered that 
not only what is formally recognized as the national debt comes 
into consideration here. The whole body of pension obligations, 
which the United States has incurred, belongs to exactly the same 
category. The two constitute a burden which the nation can 
neither repudiate nor endure much longer, with a standard of 
value steadily shifting to its disadvantage. Goods have fallen 
heavily in ‘‘ gold value’’; the ad valorem duties fall with the 
prices; but the nation is bound to pay at the new value of gold, 
while receiving a revenue which falls inversely as gold rises in 
value. It is this which has converted the surplus of revenue into 
a deficit, and has driven the nation to new modes of taxation. 
And it is precisely the class which sustains the gold-standard 
policy, and is bankrupting the Treasury, which has opposed with 
so much energy and success the legislation needed to redress the 
balance. There are of course exceptions, the President being one 
of them. He is logical in holding that the nation must impose 
heavier taxes when it agrees to have its obligations made heavier 
by the gold-standard policy. It is, however, only a few of those 
who are declaring themselves in sympathy with his policy that 
are willing to take more than half of it—the half which enables 
them to tax others and not that which taxes themselves. 
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Mr. CARLISLE has taken up his part of the ‘‘ sound-money ’ 
campaign in an effort to retrieve his own party in his own State. 
The Democrats of Kentucky have to choose a successor to Mr. 
Blackburne, and his frank support of the restoration of silver to 
the currency has arrayed against him both the administration and 
the trading class among his constituents. There are several 
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candidates, but General Buckner is recognized as that of the admin- 


istration. He stands for the gold-standard policy, pure and simple, 
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with no desire for bimetallism on any basis, and at the same time | 


declares his agreement with Mr. Cleveland. This we may takeas 
the first authentic declaration of the President's real position. It 


explains the frigid silence of his Chicago letter, and the indiffer- 


ence shown by both the Department of State and the Treasury 


toward the proposal to hold an international bimetallic conference. 
It explains what is meant by sound money in the public utter- 
ances of the faction which have made that phrase their slogan. 
There’s nothing in the reports sent in of Mr. Carlisle's 
speeches to modify this supposition. They are made up of 
political economy about as profound and nearly as fresh as may 
be found in Mrs. Mascel’s ‘‘ Conversations,’’ by which the young 


ladies of half a century back were instructed into a knowledge of 
that science. What is fresh is false, as in the audacious statement | 


that ‘‘ there never was a time when the workingman received 
more good dollars for the same amount of labor than he receives 
now in this country.’’ Equally refreshing is the Secretary's 
assurance that any change in our monetary arrangements which 
would put up the price of necessaries would have no effect what- 
ever on wages. The laborer would get his present rate of pay, 
but would have to spend it in buying half as much as he now 
does! To say nothing of the absurdity of this, the Secretary 
should have had more sense than to advance such an argument 
to an audience of Kentucky Democrats. Does he wish the 
farmers, who generally vote his ticket, to understand that they 
are to get twice as much for their products under bimetallism, and 
yet will have to pay only the present greatly reduced rate of wages 
to their Republican workpeople ? Can any argument be conceived 
that would be more likely to carry them to the support of Mr. 
Blackburne ? 

In this, as in every attempt to dea!’ ~onomic questions, 
free-traders-like Mr. Carlisle show their inability to rise to the 
new biological conceptions of political economy. The industrial 
State is not made up of groups of isolated, much less antagonistic, 
interests. It is an organism, each of whose parts depends for its 
lasting prosperity on the well-being of the whole. If then we 
follow a policy which crushes and impoverishes the producing 
classes, every other class must suffer with them. If we accept a 
standard of payment which cuts down their income and increases 
This is the 
point of view which every free-trader and every gold-monometallist 


their burden, the other classes must suffer equally. 


shuns; and this fact explains the sympathy they have for each 
other. 

THE most significant resolve of the Silver Conference at Salt 
Lake City was that they would form no new party, but would 
fight for the control of both the old parties. If, there is to be 
any third party business the friends of the gold standard must 
carry it through. There seems to be no reason to doubt that the 
national conventions of both parties can be brought to declare for 
an aggressive silver policy, and one which, while welcoming 
international bimetallism (if that be attainable), will rather force it 
than wait for it. That this is exactly what the gold monometal- 
lists feared was shown by their prompt patronage of a Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat who proposed to start a new silver party, with 
himself as its candidate for the Presidency. It would suit them 
exactly to have a big section of both Democrats and Republicans 
detached from the rest, and sent marching up a blind alley of that 
sort. But they are not to be gratified. 


Just at present the Republican party is less awake to the 
importance of the crisis than isthe other. Ever since the election 
of 1894 the Republican leaders have been counting on carrying 
those of 1896 on the sole issue of protection. They, therefore, 
resent the intrusion of a new issue into the campaign, and seem to 
think that the candidate who can make the best straddle of the 
silver question is the most ‘‘available’’ man. Hence the efforts 
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of many Republican newspapers to belittle the currency discus- 
sion, or to treat it as merely a matter of party tactics. They 
generally are quite willing to have the declaration for bimetallism 
of 1892 repeated in the platform of 1896. This, however, will 
Bimetallism is a term which covers many 
types of policy, some of which would be no better for the country 
than is Mr. Cleveland’s. The party of to-day must answer the 
questions of to-day, not those of yesterday. But who can tell of 
either Mr. Reed or General Harrison or Governor McKinley 
where he stands on this question? Speak out, gentlemen; the 
country wants to size you up on the most living issue of our 


not serve the purpose. 


American politics. 


THE failure of Congress to appropriate the $425,000 needed to 
pay the award for damages to Canadian sealers in Behring Sea was 


a foolish and not very honorable proceeding. We cannot fool 


| with arbitration and indulge in all the rose-colored sentiment 


appropriate to it, and then back out of the penalty which for us is 
invariably attached to it. It was a swindle, of course, but no 
worse a swindle than the Halifax award. It was not, indeed, 
half so bad, for it was not obtained by the perjury of Canadian 
officials, as that was. It has trifled away all our rights in Behr- 
ing Sea, and enabled the Canadians to remove an international 
difficulty by exterminating the seals. But we agreed to have that 
done, without a single reserve on our part, when we negotiated 
the treaty. And it now remains to pay the award. 

Canada and Great Britain both profess to be very indignant 
at the delay, and are proposing a conference by way of talking us 
into a sense of our obligation. We suppose the Canadians surely 
are laughing in their sleeves when they profess to be angry. They 
know they will get their money sooner or later, and they have got 
everything else they want except Alaska. They are, however, in 
full_possession practically_of the only-source of revenue in the 
Territory. Let them not be too urgent or they may disgust our 
lawyer diplomats with arbitration, and open their eyes to the fact 
that the creation of a mock court of justice is not the safest way of 
settling international questions. 


THE New York Legislature was a body of which great ex- 
pectations were formed, but most of them have been disappointed. 
Mr. Hill says it was the worst that the State had for years past. 
In view of the character of several which met during his govern- 
orship and that of Mr. Flower, we must pronounce this an exag- 
gerated estimate. It perpetrated no such scandals as he witnesses 
without a word of official protest. It was, however, a compara- 
tively futile Assembly, and the public rejoice chiefly that it has 
adjourned without doing all the harm it might. It has owed 
this character chiefly to the baneful influence of a single party 
leader, who was able to detach his own following from the more 
honest elements of the party, and thus to defeat important meas- 
ures of reform. If the Democrats, or any considerable number 
of them, had been more devoted to the public welfare than to 
party aims, Mr. Platt could have done no harm. But they voted 
with his faction against the very measures which Mr. Hill cen- 
sures the Legislature for failing to pass. It is upon them rather 
than the Republicans that the Senator should have poured out 
his incriminations, for it is for them that he and other Demo- 
cratic leaders are responsible. 

The proposal to unite Brooklyn and New York City into one 
great municipality was defeated at the very end of the session, 
when its opponents had almost given up hope of successful resist- 
ance. The only reason for such a union was that it would put 
greater New York ahead of Chicago, and keep it there for the 
present in the census returns. It is true that Brooklyn is a sort 
of suburb of the larger city, with no very distinct individuality of 
its own. But their union would give no reason to expect better 


government for either, but rather would weaken its efficiency by 
making it unwieldy. Both cities are Democratic under ordinary 
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conditions. Both are at present under reform mayors, by reason 
of popular revolt. But Brooklyn always has found it easier to 
cast off party domination than New York has,; and probably an 
affiliation with Tammany Hall is not even to the minds of its 
Democrats. Their very able daily, the Aag/e, has opposed the 
consolidation with much spirit. 





Tue Legislature of Pennsylvania has passed a Compulsory 
Education law, and Governor Hastings has given his reasons for 
signing it in a very frank way. He does not seem to expect much 
good from the law, and he recalls the fact that similar laws have 
been passed twice already. Nobody spoke to him against it, and 
some people spoke in its favor. Sohe, without professing to have 
studied the question at all, thought it better to sign it than to veto 
it. He might have added that the law is quite in line with the 
traditions of Pennsylvania legislation. Our State always has had 
the habit of putting on its statute-book laws which nobody will 
take the trouble to enforce, and which serve rather as an indication 
of the ideals we cherish than of the actual working of our social 
system. For this we have a very high precedent in the practice 
of the Roman Republic: It is said that the first decisive proof 
that the Emperor Tiberius was of unsound mind was his declara- 
tion that he meant to enforce all the laws without discrimination. 
A venerable member of the Roman bar thereupon committed 
suicide, rather than live to witness the confusion which must 
result. Evidently Governor Hastings does not share the insanity 
of Tiberius. 

Neither does the city government of Philadelphia. We 
neither have, nor mean to have, schoolhouses enough to accom- 
modate the children who wish to attend, to say nothing of forcing 
some 20,000 or 30,000 more into the schools. Even for those 
who are attending we have so poor accommodation that more 
than 8,000 can come but half of each day, as they must give 
place to the same number on the other half. And the schools in 
course of construction will accommodate little more than 2,000. 

Before we talk of compulsion it would be well to try attrac- 
tion. It is a bad sign in modern reform that it rushes so quickly 
to invoke the help of law in getting rid of social evils. Law can 
work only in an indiscriminate and mechanical fashion, which 
involves constant hardships in individual cases. We surely have 
some better agents of reform in the resources of civilization. 





THERE is no State in the Union whose politics are so unin- 
telligible as those of South Carolina. Justat present the situation 
there is the reverse of what the past history of the State would 
justify us in expecting. We see the leaders of the old State 
Rights party invoking the interference of the national courts in 
State affairs, and we see a United States Court passing upon 
questions which, in every other State, are supposed to lie com- 
pletely outside its jurisdiction. We see an injunction put in the 
way of holding a State convention, in a style which Carolinians 
bitterly resented during the era of Reconstruction, but which they 
now invoke. And we find the very leaders who deliberately de- 
prived the negro of his vote by fraud and terrorism denouncing 
their opponents in the courts and before the public for attempting 
to dispense with his suffrage in a recent election and defending 
his class as politically harmless. 

The Governor of the State certainly has the tradition of the 
State behind him, when he announces that he will pay no atten- 
tion to the adverse decision of the United States Court. This is 
not quite so strong a measure as nullifying a tariff, but it is in the 
same line. It would be better, however, for him and his friends 
to proceed with regularity and caution. The State has not a 
reputation for these qualities. It is said that during the war, a 
woe-begone Confederate, who had just been fished out of a muddy 
ditch by his comrades, remarked to them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, do you 
not think that South Carolina was a little too previous in this 
business ?’’ That has been the weakness of the State. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND was fully expected to enter the Canadian 
Dominion under the pressure of her financial necessities. The 


terms were discussed at Ottawa, and the deputies from the island 
agreedtothem. But the Provincial Legislature votes a flat refusal, 
and in view of the hisses with which the delegation was sent on 
its way, it is impossible to doubt that the Legislature expresses the 
real feeling of the people. Canada has been so unhappy in her 
relations with her seaboard provinces that no one can wonder if 
Newfoundland refuses to be added to their number. More than 
once Nova Scotia has begun the legal steps required to take her 
out of the Dominion, and the other two are far from satisfied. In 
fact, they are sundered from the main body of the Dominion by a 
long stretch of desolate country which cannot be settled. They 
have little intercourse with the central provinces and no indus- 
trial interests incommon. It would be far better if they were to 
detach themselves and form a confederation of their own, includ- 
ing Newfoundland. That would possess a common government 
really interested in the fisheries and shipping, which interest all 
four; and under the zegis of England it might grow strong enough 
to make itself respected by all its neighbors. 








AN earthquake in Florence is like the proverbial bull in a 
china shop. The city is so full of objects of artistic and historic 
interest that the world holds its breath to hear what has been 
damaged. The seismic disturbance of this week has been ex- 
tremely severe, the worst since the fifteenth century. No im- 
portant work, however, is reported as injured, and the loss of life 
was very slight. Florence still stands in its peerless beauty as 
well as its unparalleled wealth of historic interest. 


THE Christian powers have agreed at last upon a programme 
of reforms for Armenia, but it is a very halting affair. The Turk 
is still to appoint his Turkish governors, although the powers 
shall have the right to veto an appointment they think objection- 
able. As the Pashas are not a well-defined nobility, with a record 
behind each, but a ragged regiment constantly recruited from 
the soldiers and lower officials, this restriction offers no se- 
curity for the appointment of just and humane men. Some 
officials are to be Christians, but it is not said which, nor that 
they must be Armenians. Here again the situation offers 
special facilities for evasion, as Turkey has a plenty of half- 
renegade Christians who deserve the name only because they never 
have been circumcised, but who are ready to do any dirty work 
their masters may desire. Even.the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople has been filled with such fellows. Lastly, a high commis- 
sioner appointed by the powers is to continue in office until the 
reforms have been carried out, which secures their permanence 
up to the date of his resignation. It is folly to talk of ‘‘reforms’”’ 
to a Moslem government. The one thing that blocks the way is 
a code as binding on every Moslem ruler as are the Ten Com- 
mandments upon Jews and Christians. And this code commands 
intolerance, commands oppression, commands insult and outrage, 
forbids equality before the law of true believers and infidels. The 
Sultan cannot change it by a single letter, although he may have 
the impudence to profess to do so, as a predecessor did by the 
famous Hatti-Humayun, which promised to ‘‘abolish every dis- 
tinction making any class of the subjects of the Empire inferior 
to any other class on account of their religion, language and 
race.’’ This firman had not and could not have the least particle 
of legal validity, and the local judges simply laugh at it when 
Europeans appeal to it. The true course with a Moslem govern- 
ment ruling over Christian people is not to mend it, but to end it. 


From a report which appears in the Moscow Ziséock it is 
shown that last year 11,530 convicts passed through the forward- 
ing prison at Tiumen for the yarious penal settlements of Siberia. 
Of this total number of both sexes there were 7,526 men, 1,715 
women and 2,339 juveniles, 








THE GOLD STANDARD AND A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
INCOMPATIBLE. 
HE position taken by the editors of many protectionist 
journals on the currency question is incomprehensible. 
They do not seem to be able to grasp the fact that the appreciation 
of gold undermines the protective system, and they seem ready to 
follow, implicitly, the teachings of free-traders as to gold-mono- 
metallism. The Philadelphia /vguzrer, a few days since, went so 
far as to say: ‘‘It is singular that anyone should be deceived by 
the rosy promises of the silvermen. Inthe Presidential campaign 
of ’92 we were promised prosperity almost without limit when a 
‘ tariff reform’ bill should pass. Now we have thesame agitators 
running around the country and preaching the same kind of non- 
sense, only silver is the basis of the promises instead of free trade. 
There is an old saying that a burnt child dreads the fire. Surely 
a betrayed people ought to be warned from falling into another 
blunder.’’ 

This statement is truly remarkable. It is, indeed, singular 
that a staunch protectionist journal should follow the teachings of 
the Reform Club of New York as to gold-monometallism. The 
same ‘‘ agitators’’ who deceived the people in 1892 with tariff re- 
form are now urging the maintenance of the gold standard. The 
same Reform Club that lead the battle for tariff reform is now 
leading the battle for gold-monometallism, and it is this same 
Reform Club that the Philadelphia /xgu?rer and many other 
protectionist journals follow. ‘‘ Surely,’’ says the /uguirer, ‘‘a 
betrayed people ought to be warned from falling into another 
blunder,’’ and yet it blindly follows the lead of the club that 
‘*betrayed’’ the people in 1892 and is now making every effort to en- 
slave the people by saddling gold-monometallism on the country! 


That many protectionist papers should follow the teachings 
_of the most ardent set of free-traders inthe country is all the more 
surprising when we reflect that the appreciation of gold pulls 
down the protective system faster than protectionists can build it 
up. The enormous bounty which the appreciation of gold has 
conferred on the exports of silver-using countries—a bounty equal 
to 100 per cent. at the present price of silver—completely annuls 
the advantage which our protective tariffs should confer. Further, 
the appreciation of gold has thrown a tariff wall around the silver- 
using nations which excludes our manufactured goods, as well as 
those of all other gold countries, from their markets. If silver is 
not soon restored to its place as money, the Chinese and Japanese 
will take the place of the European peoples as our chief com- 
petitors. And no tariff can protect us against the competition of 
the people of the East and other silver-using countries who work 
under the advantage of a bounty of roo per cent. on exportation, 
and who are more than willing to work tor what would be starva- 
tion wages for American wage-earners. Encouraged by the 
bounty on exports to gold-using countries, the Argentine, 
Mexican and Indian agriculturists are successfully competing 
with our farmers and planters for the European markets. Further, 
it is impossible for our farmers, under an appreciating gold 
standard, to continue the struggle for the European markets 
against the silver-using countries under a stable standard. 





In 1873 wheat sold in London at 56 shillings a quarter ($1.71 
per bushel); it now sells at under 24 shillings. In 1873 the 
American farmer received 7 shillings per bushel for wheat in 
London ; to-day he receives 3 shillings or less. Handicapped by 
the gold standard the American farmer does not receive one-half 
as much for his wheat to-day as he did in 1873. The Mexican 
and Indian agriculturists also received 7 shillings for their wheat 
in 1873 and receive 3 shillings in gold to-day. Yet they can buy 
almost as much sz/ver to-day with 3 shillings in gold as they could 
in 1873 with 7 shillings, and in India or Mexico silver goes as far 
to-day as in 1873. A farmer in India wants about 2 rupees for a 
bushel of wheat. When silver is at par with gold at the ratio of 
16 to 1 these 2 rupees are worth about $1. When England 
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pays for the silver in 2 rupees $1, and these 2 rupees will buy « 
bushel of wheat, then she will pay $1 a bushel for American 
wheat; but when she can buy the silver in 2 rupees for 50 cents, 
and these 2 rupees will still buy a bushel of wheat in India, 
England will not pay more for a bushel of American wheat than 
the cost of the silver in 2 rupees. In other words, 50 cents. 

The Indian and Mexican farmer is compensated for the fall 
in prices by the appreciation of the gold in which he receives pay- 
ment, but the same appreciation has ruined the American farmer. 
Why? Because his taxes, his rent or interest charges have not 
decreased with the fall in prices; because farm wages have not 
fallen as fast as the products of the farm, and, lastly, because the 
retail prices which he pays for what he buys have not fallen as 
fast as the wholesale prices at which he sells his products. On 
the other hand, the Mexican farmer receives 7> much as ever for 
his wheat in silver, and this silver goes as far as ever. In other 
words, the cost of production has not increase. 

Is it surprising that the prices of all our farm products are 
being forced down by competition with silver-using countries ? 
Our agricultural classes are being ruined and their purchasing 
power destroyed. The great home market for our manufactured 
goods having been cut in half, is it any wonder that factories 
should be standing idle and that sales of manufactured articles 
can only be made at less than cost. 

Protectionists have long recognized that the farming classes 
are the backbone of the country, and that the prosperity of the 
manufacturer was dependent on the prosperity of the farmer. The 
appreciation of gold has ruined our farmers and paralyzed our 
manufacturers. We are suffering under the gold standard while 
the silver countries are prospering at ourexpense. The premium 
on gold, giving rise to a bounty upon exports from silver-using 
countries, will more and more tend to annul our protective duties. 
This bounty on exports drives us from the European markets and 
counteracts our protective duties. It is quite time that pro- 
tectionists understood that the maintenance of the gold standard 
is incompatible with the maintenance of the protective tariff. 

The road to prosperity : d¢metallism—protection. 


LEGISLATION AND VALUE. 








T is one of the common arguments of the gold-monometallists 
that the value of the precious metals cannot, and never has 
been, increased or decreased by legislation. They declare that it 
is impossible to fix a ratio between two different commodities, and 
assert that the parity between gold and silver has never been 
maintained and that they cannot be made to circulate side by side 
and serve the functions of money at one and the same time. 

As proof of this they point triumphantly to the fact that from 
the foundation of our government down to 1834 our gold coins 
were at a premium, and were melted down or exported as soon as 
coined, and that from 1834 down to 1873 our silver dollars were 
at a premium, and that gold alone circulated, the coinage of silver 
dollars having practically ceased. They hastily conclude that 
such a thing as bimetallism is an impossibility, and declare that 
from 1792 down to 1834 we were on a silver basis, and that ever 
since 1834 we have been on a gold basis. 

During all these years, first when gold and then when silver 
coin was at a premium in the United States, the two metals circu- 
lated side by side in France at the ratio of 154 tor, and the United 
States as well as the whole world enjoyed the advantages of 
bimetallism. If we had established the ratio between the two 
metals at 1514 to 1, the ratio adopted by the French in 1803, gold 
and silver would never have ceased to circulate side by side in the 
United States. From 1792 to 1834 our ratio was 15 tor. In 
other words, we declared 1 ounce of gold to be worth 15 ounces 
of silver. The French ratio being 15% to 1, 1 ounce of gold 
could be exchanged at the French Mint for % ounce more of 


| silver than at the American. 
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Of course, gold coins brought a premium in the United States, 
as they were worth more in France than here. 

In 1834 we reduced the weight of our gold coins, establish- 
ing the ratio of 16 (15.98) to1. The French ratioremained 15% 
to 1, and an ounce of gold was consequently worth half an ounce 
As the 


French demand for silver was always sufficient to maintain the 


of silver less at the French mints than at our mints. 


parity of gold and silver at the ratio of 151% to 1, our legal-tender 
silver coinage was worth more in France as bullion than in America 
as coin. 

The reason, and the only reason, why our gold coins com- 
manded a premium before 1834 and our silver coins from 1834 to 
1873 was, that we endeavored to maintain the parity of the metals 
at one ratio and the French at another. As the French demand 
for silver never failed to preserve the parity at 15% to 1, and as 
our silver dollar after 1834 was coined at the ratio of 16 to 1, it 
was, of course, worth more than the gold dollar. The premium 
on our legal-tender silver coins from 1834 to 1873, instead of prov- 
ing the double standard to bean impossibility, proves that France 
unaided was able to maintain it. France not only maintained the 
parity of gold and silver at the ratio of 15'4 to 1 by the free 
coinage of both metals, but she assured the stability of the 
exchange between silver-using and gold-using countries. Ina 
word, France secured the benefits of bimetallism to the whole 
world. 

Down to 1873 the relative value of gold and silver all the 
world over varied only fractionally—15'4 ounces of silver were 
everywhere worth 1 ounce of gold. The slight variations did not 
exceed the slight cost of transporting silver and gold from differ- 
ent parts of the world to the French Mint, and the loss of interest 
during coinage. 

Moreover, this parity between the two metals at the ratio of 
152 to | was maintained in the face of the most extraordinary 
variations in the relative production of silver and gold. Before 
1848 the production of silver greatly exceeded the production of 
gold. Then the California and Australian deposits were dis- 
covered, and for some years the production of gold exceeded the 
production of silver three times. It was predicted by M. Chevalier 
that gold would fall 50 per cent., but the great augmentation of 
the supply of gold did not cause gold to fali relatively to silver. 
In the face of these violent fluctuations France maintained 
the parity of gold and silver at the same ratio of 1514 to1. The 
result of the discoveries of gold was that both gold and silver fell 
together and prices rose, and the world in general experienced 
great prosperity. The fact is that so long as the mints are open 
to both gold and silver, so long as both metals are treated alike, 
any increase in the production of one will gradually cause a 
fall in the value of both. The reason is plain: gold and silver, 
as money, are not two different commodities, but one and the 
same. Gold can take the place of silver and silver of gold as 
money, and one can be substituted for the other without friction 
or loss. 

In September, 1873, France limited the coinage of silver. No 
longer could the owner of silver bullion take it to the French Mint 
and have it converted at once into legal-tender money, but he was 
forced to deposit his bullion and wait his turn—wait until all the 


bullion that had been deposited before his had been coined, and 
_the rate of coinage was limited to so many francs per day. 


Uncertainty as to when legal-tender silver coin would be returned 
for silver bullion arose, and silver became at once a simple com- 
modity. 

Meanwhile the free coinage of silver had been suspended in 
the United States, the demand for silver in the United States at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 was destroyed, and when silver fell to this 
ratio it consequently received no support. 

France suspended the free coinage of silver, or rather limited 
the free coinage of silver, because, just recovering from a dis- 
astrous war, she was at the mercy of the money-lenders, and she 
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feared that by continuing the coinage of silver she would ruin her 
credit with these classes. The United States demonetized silver 
hastily and without thought. 

In conclusion, we would ask the monometallists, who y 
that legislation can effect the value of gold or silver, to explain 
the fall of silver following the closing of the Indian mints. On 
June 19, 1893, silver in London was quoted at 3834 pence per 
ounce; on June 30th, at 30% pence. In eleven days silver fell 
20 per cent. The Indian mints were closed on June 26th, and 
silver commenced to fall rapidly on the 19th, because the specu- 
lators foresaw the probable, if not the certain, result and dis- 
counted it. This fallin silver can only be explained by a decreased 
demand caused by a law that prohibited the coinage of silver to 
250,000,000 people. 

In the face of such facts it is absurd to maintain that legisla- 
tion cannot increase or decrease the value of the precious metals. 


HOW THEY FACE THE ISSUE. 








YOTHING has thrown a stronger light upon the course of the 
IN gold press than the characteristic manner in which the 
Salt Lake Silver Convention has been treated, particularly by the 
newspapers of the East. This conference has been one of the 
most important yet held. It was representative of public opin- 
ion, regardless of party lines, throughout a dozen States. Its 
deliberations were marked by intelligence, patriotism and con- 
spicuous self-restraint. Nothing was either said or done to the 
discredit of anyone present, or of the great cause which they 
have at heart, that of the people against their would-be oppres- 
sors. But the readers of the daily newspapers of the East have 
been permitted to know scarcely anything of the convention, 
its purposes, its character, its proceedings, or its effect. The 
significant and cowardly, unmanly, un-American policy of silence 


ordinarily pursued has been supplemented in the subsidized yuid®—— 


press by small-minded and discreditable attempts to belittle this 
assemblage of earnest-minded, patriotic men, to misrepresent their 
declared opinions and to create an absolutely false impression as 
to the whole affair. Leading editorials have been devoted to the 
subject, of the usual character, but the news columns of our gold- 
bewitched and gold-controlled contemporaries have contained 
scarcely anything for the information of the public. This is the 
way these so-called newspapers face the great question of the 
hour. The Philadelphia 77mes, with customary deception, insin- 
cerely declares: ‘‘ The people of the East should look this issue 
in the face,’’ but they may look in vain in its columns for facts 
concerning the matter, for the plain truth, and even for arguments 
on the gold side worthy of the name. 

The 7imes sneeringly alludes to publications ‘‘ subsidized by 
the money of the free silverites,’’ but it says nothing of the costly 
‘ampaign of misrepresentation on behalf of the gold-monometal- 
lists, who control the columns of many daily newspapers in this 
section. It further says: ‘‘ The truth must be presented to the 
people, and it must be presented boldly, in every part of the 
country.’’ Then why does not our contemporary and why do 
not its neighbors get to work presenting the facts as they are, as 
they have been and as they must be? Why do they suppress all 
news of the silver side of this question? It is again observed 
that the time has come ‘‘ when the friends of ‘ honest money’ 
should arouse to action.’ And they are arising, in every part of 
the country, in every State in the Union, making heroic battle for 
genuine honest money of the Federal Constitution ; and they 
mean to win in this contest, no matter what the measure of dis- 
honesty and trickery manifested by their opponents. The Phila- 
delphia North American has likewise found it convenient to refer 
to the Salt Lake Convention in the same way that it is accustomed 
to deal with this great question. It, too, has taken good care not 
to provide itself, for the use of its readers, with an unbiased 
statement of what the members of the convention said and of what 
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was done, collectively; but it indulges in some supercilious 


observations, the purpose of which is to make its readers think as | 


it thinks, without having a chance to judge for themselves. It 
pretends to be ‘‘ American in everything and always for the 


people.’’ In this instance it is clearly un-American and against | 


the people and their best interests. Our misguided contemporary 
is utterly unable to disprove the statement of the Pennsylvania 
representative at Salt Lake, the editor of THE AMERICAN, that 
public sentiment in this section is in favor of silver, so it tries to 
dismiss the matter as a figment of the imagination. It forgets, or 
ignores, the significant fact that only two years ago nearly two 
hundred of the largest and best-known manufacturers of this 
great city openly declared in favor of the restoration of silver to 
its place as money, of an alliance between the friends of silver and 
the friends of protection. It further knows that this sentiment is 
more widespread and more emphatic to-day than it was at the 
time referred to. It is no wonder such floundering about defeats 
its ownends. There is no consistency, no uniformity, no fairness 
in the treatment of this question by newspapers predetermined not 
to do what is right. The North American, in conclusion, makes 
a characteristic exhibition of its own reckless indifference even to 
appearances. It resorts to the threadbear and contradictory as- 
sumption common in the gold press that under a silver policy the 
workingman would get a dollar ‘‘ worth 46 cents,’’ but that the 
same dollar would be ‘‘ worth $1 ’’ to the silver miner, in the same 
market, that the miner would receive a profit of 54 cents on every 
dollar of silver coined, while the 7zmes, with its customary indif- 
ference to the facts, goes on talking about a ‘‘ 50-cent dollar.’’ 
It is high time the respectable newspapers in this section came to 
their senses. They can no longer conceal the truth from their 
readers. The people are getting at the facts and they are doing 
their own thinking, and in a very little while they will render 
their verdict. They are enlisted in this great battle for national 


oan  agreedom-and protection. They will never submit, in the language 


of a distinguished member of the Supreme Court, the other day, 
to ‘‘the submergence of their liberties in a sordid disposition of 
wealth.’’ Truth and justice will prevail, and the nation will be 
saved from complete subjection to the arrogant power of unscru- 
pulous money kings. 


THE SALT LAKE CONFERENCE. 








AST week we called the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the gold-monometallists, under the lead of the Reform 
Club of New York, and actively aided by the national adminis- 
tration, were preparing for an aggressive campaign. Having 
awakened to the possibility of defeat the gold-monometallists are 
bending every energy to saddle the gold standard on the country. 
Their resources are unlimited, and aided by official power and by 
a powerful daily press that not only gives free currency to the 
arguments of the monometallists based on false premises and 
written to mislead, but studiously suppresses the arguments of 
the bimetallists, the power of the gold-monometallists is immense 
and should not be underrated. 

Last week we warned our readers that the gold-monometal- 
lists presented a united front and we pointed to the necessity of 
unity of action and redoubled efforts on the part of the friends of 
silver. 

As we were going to press the Salt Lake Silver Conference 
was concluding its work. As a result the lines of battle have 
been more closely drawn, the necessity for constant vigilance and 
redoubled work has become more apparent and a great step has 
been taken to insure that unity of action among the friends of 
silver which is so necessary to success. The campaign of educa- 
tion should now be pushed with renewed vigor, and the campaign 
of deceit, inaugurated by the gold-monometallists, should be met 
and foiled at every point. 

In another column we print in part the address of Mr. 
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| Wharton Barker, editor of Tor AMERICAN, delivered at Salt Lake 
City on Wednesday, May 15th, before the members of the confer- 
| ence and an audience of 8,000 people. 

| The friends of silver, both East and West, should ever bear 
| in mind that ‘‘ united we stand, divided we fall.’’ 


GROWTH OF BIMETALLISM IN ENGLAND. 





T was under the dictat:on of the money-lending classes that the 
British Government demonetized silver in 1816, prohibited 
the issue of paper money by the country banks a few years later, 
and finally, in 1844, limited the issues of the Bank of England 
(unsecured by deposits of gold) to £14,000,000. It was with the 
avowed purpose of causing an appreciation of gold that Lord 
Overstone and the creditor classes urged and finally forced the 
passage of the Bank act of 1844 which limited the issues of the 
Bank of England, and it was with the same purpose that the 
money-lenders of Lombard and Threadneedle Streets cajoled and 
bullied the American, German and French peoples into the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873. For politic reasons the purpose 
of the creditor classes of England in urging the demonetization 
of silver was concealed. So carefully guarded, indeed, was the 
secret, that when the French Government limited the coinage of 
silver in September, 1873, the London papers did not mention 
the fact. 

Thus, for a time, the appreciation of gold was studiously 
ignored, but when the monometallists felt that they were secure 
in their position their real purpose again cropped out, they boldly 
avowed it, and, as it were, defied the world. Not three years ago 
Mr. Gladstone declared that England was a great creditor nation, 
that all the world was indebted to her in sterling (gold), and that 
the further gold appreciated so much the better for England. 
Such is the position taken by Sir William Harcourt; such is the 
avowed position of the English monometallists. The creditor 
classes are, in their eyes, alone to be considered. The interests 
of the agriculturists and manufacturers are being sacrificed so 
that the creditor classes may be enriched. 

At the annual meeting of the Bimetallic League, held in 
London on April 3d, Hon. Evelyn Hubbard said: ‘‘ It requires 
little consideration to see that it (the policy of causing an arti- 
ficial appreciation of gold) is not only profoundly immoral, but 
also self-destructive. If gold appreciates, then your gold stand- 
ard stands condemned by its failure in the most essential attribute 
—that of stability—while you are convicted of mulcting your 
debtor not only of the interest which he agreed to pay, but also 
of the unearned increment, the increase in purchasing power 
which your currency has acquired by lapse of time. The English 
investor * * * has learned by sad experience the unwisdom 
of forcing on our foreign borrowers terms too onerous for them to 
bear, and many of us, I think, are beginning to realize the truth 
of the remark, ‘ It is better to have a silver debtor who pays you 
than a gold debtor who does not.’ ”’ 

On the same occasion Mr. Balfour said: ‘‘ I do not believe 
that any large body of men in the city of London would he so 
unscrupulous as to desire that debts owed to us by foreign nations 
should be artificially augmented by any change in the currency 
in which they have to be paid. I have heard a great deal in my 
time about the wickedness of ‘inflationists’ and those who in 
America are called, I think, ‘soft-money men.’ Well, Iam not an 
‘inflationist’ nor a ‘soft-money man’; but if I am to compare 
the alleged crimes of the ‘inflationist ’ and the ‘soft-money man ’ 
with those of the persons who desire to see gold appreciate in 
order that we may mulct the debtor, Iam not sure of the two 
that ‘ the soft-money man’ is not the better individual.” 

Despite Mr. Balfour’s declaration that he does not believe 
there is any large body of men in London who are so unscru- 
pulous as to desire that debts owed them should be augmented 
by the appreciation of gold, Americans will not fail to ponder 
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over the remark that ‘‘It is better to have a silver debtor who 
pays you than a gold debtor who does not.’’ We know too well 
that the small clique of money-lenders in London (apparently 
excepted by Mr. Balfour) who advocate gold-monometallism, 
have long controlled the policy of England to the injury of the 
nation, and Americans know by experience that these men will 
only gradually abandon monometallism as they become convinced 
that the appreciation of gold is bankrupting their debtors. 
There have indeed been many recent converts to the ranks of 
inglish bimetallists, but when each convert to bimetallism in 
England is only made at the cost of dozens of ruined producers 
here and in other debtor countries, it is surely time for Americans 
to depend upon and act for themselves. The conversion of Eng- 
lish money-lenders to bimetallism costs us too dear. We cannot, 
and ought not to wait nor depend upon England or any other 
nation. The remedy is in our own hands and it is our duty to 


apply it. 





THE USUAL ENDING. 








T’S a year since last we parted, 
John Henderson and I— 

With angry words upon our lips 
To speed the last good-by— 

And when I saw him stride away 
I thought I did not care 

How long the time before we met, 
Or how he lived or where. 


We had quarreled, John and I had, 
About some foolish thing, 

And one word brought on another, 
Until both had had our fling. 

But where the sharp taunts came from 
I’m sure I could not tell. 

I never knew the human heart 
Could hold so much of hell. 


For in our bitter wrangling 
The past was all forgot, 

The years that we had lived and loved 
And shared each other’s lot, 

And John said I was ‘‘ heartless’”’ 
And I said he was ‘‘ vile,”’ 

And yet I’m sure that neither one 
Believed it all the while. 


And so we fought and parted, 
And I—I cried and cried, 

I thought John was a monster— 
A cruel one beside. 

But never in all my sadness 
Did it occur to me 

That I was the one to weaken 
Or practice humility. 


And John, he argued likewise— 
‘*A husband was born to rule ’’— 
And he thought I did not love him 
And was ‘‘ obstinate as a mule.”’ 
And so he remained in exile 
And would not unbend his pride 
To the woman he’d sworn to cherish 
Though evil or good betide. 


“ce 


And so we were twelve months parted, 
Oh, God! what a bitter year ! 
For my heart was sore with waiting 
And my brain half crazed with fear. 
And John, he says that he suffered 
And only held out by force. 
So to-day he’s come home, repentant— 
But I wrote to him first, of course. 
LURANA W. SHELDON. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


That’s the way 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades put through the snow. 
Never a flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst, 
Slowly—slowly—at the first. 
That’s the way, 
Just a little every day. 


Se a little every day, 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
* 


Next year will be a dangerous one for unmarried men—the 
last leap year before 1904. 
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A number of girl students in the University of Michigan have 
decided to wear knickerbockers hereafter. They expect that all 
the girls in the university will soon follow their example. 


* 


The Duchess d'Uzes is giving further evidence of her origin- 


| ality. She is at work on a colossal statue of the Virgin, with a 
| design of placing it on a rocky mountain peak on her estate. The 


statue will be 51 feet high, and from its elevated pedestal will be 
visible for thirty miles. 

Big sleeves are not a new thing, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing ordinance in regard to them, adopted by the town of Dedham, 
Mass., in 1639: ‘‘ And be it further enacted that hereafter no per- 
son whatsoever shall make a garment for women or any other 
sex with sleeves more than half an ell wide in the widest part, 


| and so proportionate for bigger or smaller persons. And for 


present reformation of immoderate great sleeves and some other 


superfluities which may easily be redressed without much prej- 


udice or spoil of garments, it is ordered, etc.’’ 
* 
Here’s an abridged history of a courtship: Met him—met 
him again—in love with him. Met him again—no longer in love 


with him, but he is in love with me because I am so beautiful. 
Met him again—he is still in love with me, not only because I am 


| so beautiful, but because I am also so geod. Sorry for him. 





Again I met him—he is colder than he was. Think he has for- 
gotten my beauty and my guodness. I, however, am inclined to 
think that I am in love with him after all. How lucky he is, and 
how angry mamma will be. Mamma proved to be strangely 
pleased. Makes me angry, for I know she is not a judge of a 
young girl’s heart. Flirted with him outrageously to make 
mamma angry-——didn’t succeed. Engaged to him—glad. Married 
to him—sorry. 
a 

One of the most charming lessons taught in the Delsartean 
course is the way to use a fan. It is a lesson which many 
American women might take with profit. The graceful use of a 
fan is an art almost e--chusivels-confined._tottalian, Spanish and 
French women. The Chinese and Japanese women, viewed from 
our standpoint of grace, do not handle fans gracefully. The 
Germans as exponents of grace are in arrears in this point, as on 
many others. 

The English woman is little better. And the American 
woman is entirely too energetic. There is all the characteristic 
nervous intensity of our people expressed in the way the average 
American woman wields a fan. A fan to be manipulated grace- 
fully must be manipulated leisurely, and that is a gift very few 
American women possess. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


A MMONIA cleans hair brushes. 
* x 





Salt in whitewash makes it stick. 
is 


Kerosene in starch prevents its sticking. 
KK 


Vinegar-soaked lamp wicks make a brilliant light. 


£7 


To make a good sauce take one cupful of sifted sugar, half a 
cupful of butter, stirred to a cream; then add one large cupful of 
boiling milk and a dessertspoonful of ground cinnamon ; stir 
briskly until smooth; pour into sauceboat. May be eaten hot or 
cold. 

% LF 

If you’re seeking for material for refurnishing the old or for 
decorating the new summer cottage there is nothing which fills 
the bill so thoroughly as denim. It comes in shades the tones 
and tints of which rival the beauty of the most expensive art 
fabric. Manufacturers seemingly have realized the great possi- 
bilities of this durable cloth and have added to their stocks several 
new weaves which are elaborately designed in geometrical figures, 
or are Japanese in effect. 








ge 
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For a meal of several courses it is no longer good form to lay 
all the knives, forks and spoons that are to be used at each cover 
at the beginning of the meal. No more than four sets are placed 
at first; say, the oyster fork, the soup spoon, the fish knife and 
fork and one larger knife and fork for the first ve/eve of meat. 
Other eating implements are added with each course that follows. 
This plan prevents embarrassment to the guest who is not used to 
sixteen courses, and does not forestall the appetite of one who is. 
Lace and satin and filigrees of that sort are tabooed from elegantly 
appointed tables for covers. The finest and handsomest of 
damask, snowy white, alone is counted in the best taste. 

kK is 


An undoubted authority on the subject says that if possible 
hall floors should be hardwood or tiles, and when this is not 
practicable the boards may be stained and a rug or strip of carpet 
then laid down, which should be held in place by slots of brass if 
necessary. A floor of natural wood should first be lightly covered 
with linseed oil, and when dry should be rubbed smooth and 
cleaned ; it should also be polished once a month with beeswax 
and turpentine, or it may receive a coat of shellac varnish. If 
the wood is soft pine, several coats of colored varnish will be best. 
Constant care is necessary to keep a wood floor looking well. It 
should be dusted daily and wiped once a week with a soft cloth 
and clean water. When needful, wash it thoroughly with hot 
suds made from castile soap, adding a teaspoonful of oil to every 
quart of suds. This mixture should be stirred well every time 
the cloth is dipped into it, and after it is applied the floor should 
be wiped dry with a soft cloth. The same treatment should be 
applied to the stairs. : | 


“ THEY Do SAY.» 








MANY OF “ THE 


ITS GOOD 


COMMENDA TORY 
WORK. 


A FEW SPECIMEN BRICKS 


AMERICAN" 


FROM 
AND 








WHY HE READS IT. 


Rev. H. D. Woop, Carthage, N. C. 
** 2k 
THE ABLEST PAPER. 
THE AMERICAN is by all odds the ablest paper on the silver 
question I have seen. C. Bi Levert, 
of C. E. Lovett & Co., Real Estate Brokers, Duluth, Minn. 


a 


MORE THAN PLEASED. 
I am more than pleased with the teachings of THE AMERICAN. 
I wish every voter in the United States could read it weekly. 
JOHN BraApy, Gatesville, N. C. 
* yk 
MOST POWERFUL AND LOGICAL. 


The Ogden (Utah) Standard. 
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| buttonholes and china buttons. 





The Silver Convention at Salt Lake is in full blast, and indi- 
cations point to the consummation of much good forsilver. The 
delegates are mainly enthusiastic silver men from the West, who 
have almost reached that state of politics when they are ready to 
center their efforts for a campaign upon the money question, and 
allow the other great points of difference to remain passive until 
the free coinage of silver is accomplished. The marshaling of | 
the contending forces means the overshadowing of the lines of | 
struggle in the past, and silver advocates realize that the coming 
contest is to be a decisive one. Hence the large attendance, 
earnestness and importance of determined action evinced by the 
delegates. 

That the convention is looked upon as an event of national 
interest is evidenced by the presence of Hon. Wharton Barker, 
of THE AMERICAN, the most powerful and logical silver paper in 
the country. Mr. Barker is a Philadelphia banker, but his views 
on money are not hedged about by selfish motives, and it is due 
largely to the sledge-hammer blows which he delivers to the gold- 
bug arguments of the East that the cause of silver is taking such 
gigantic strides in the goldbug stronghold. The attendance and 
influence of Mr. Barker gives the convention a prestige which | 
will be felt in every section of the country. The means adopted 
for the silver campaign will be heralded throughout the land, and 
from to-day the battle may be said to be fairly on. The money 
question is the vital issue, and there must be no faltering; the 
battle must be won. 
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3RIC-A-BRAC. 








HE rich are more envied by those who have a little than by 
those who have nothing. 
Kk 


x“ 


Something new could be said of the manifestations of the 
opal every week. The greatest ingenuity is seen in working it 
into new and beautiful forms with the aid of diamonds. 

** 2k 


The first work printed on shorthand writing was by Dr. 
Timothy Bright, of Cambridge, in 1598, who dedicated it to 
Queen Elizabeth, under the title of ‘‘ An Act of Short, Swift and 
Secret Writing by Character.”’ 


x 


When the bicycle of the style now commonly used was first 
introduced it was called a safety, and it was known by that name 
for a considerable time. Now not only is it not described by that 
name, it is not even thought of by it, it is the bicycle, and the 


| old-fashioned bicycle is now spoken of as a high wheel. 


sy 


There had been an overbaking of pancakes at a New Eng- 
land homestead, when a tramp presented himself asking for food 
and received them all. Fifteen minutes later the mistress of the 
house, on looking out of a window, beheld each paling of the 
fence for a considerable space adorned with a pancake dexter- 
ously impaled. 


* 


4 


Counterfeiters used to have anything but a pleasant time in 
England in the olden days. Record has it that in 1663 four per- 
sons named Jagger, Cooper, Meacomb and Aygier were impris- 
oned for this offense, fined £100 each, set in the pillory and 
whipped through the streets of London. The loss of ears, or 
other corporal punishment, as the Court of Castle Chamber, Dub- 
lin, might determine, was the penalty for forgers in Ireland. 


* 


The principal garments of the Japanese infantry regiments 
are composed of specially prepared paper of a yellowish color. 
They are bound with linen bindings, partly pasted and partly 
sewn. ‘The shirts and trousers are beautifully made, and possess 
The soldiers prefer paper cloth- 
ing to any other, as being cheap, light and clean. When the 
clothes, which are very durable, are worn out, they are simply 
thrown away and replaced by a new suit. 

** ok 

Six thousand five hundred cubic miles of fresh water are re- 
turned to the sea annually by river drainage, and the aggregate 
mass of salt water is nearly 324,000,000 cubic miles, covering 
five-sevenths of the earth’s surface and leaving two-sevenths dry 
land. ‘The greatest recorded depth of the sea is five and one-third 
miles (which is almost identical with the height of the loftiest 
mountains), and the pressure there reaches four and a half tons to 
the square inch. These greatest heights and depths are equally 
incompatible with organic life. 

UK 


This is the last story that Eugene Field tells on James Whit- 
comb Riley: When Riley gave some readings on shipboard, while 
returning from Europe not long ago, he had two enthusiastic Scots 
among his auditors. ‘‘Is it no wonderfu’, Donal’,’’ remarked 
one of them, ‘‘that a tradesman sud be sic a bonnie poet?”’ 
‘* And is he indeed a tradesman?’’ asked the other. ‘‘’Deed is 
he,’’ answered the first speaker. ‘‘Did ye no hear the dominie 
intryjuce him as the Hoosier poet? Just think of it, mon—just 
think o’ sic a gude poet dividing his time at making hoosiery!’’ 

LK 


Not only is diamond cutting not a specially high-paid occu- 
pation, but it is one involving a most humiliating system of es- 
pionage to the worker. Each man is held strictly to account for 
the stones he receives on going to work in the morning, and the 
count has to be carefully taken when the unfinished work is turned 
in at night to be locked up in a safe against the return of the 
workmen the next day. The possibilities of theft are great, 


though a dishonest workman knows that an attempt to dispose of 
an unfinished stone would bring suspicion upon him wherever the 
attempt was made. 
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OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE DUTY OF PROTECTIONISTS TOWARDS OCEAN 
NAVIGATION. 


To THE Epiror OF THE AMERICAN. 


| 


Dear Sir: Whenever in party platform I see indorsements of 


the sound principle of ‘‘ protection; ’’ or read in papers and maga- 
zines articles or speeches headed ‘‘ Protection to American Indus- 
tries,’’ and call to mind the fact that a great and noble ‘‘industry,”’ 
essential to our economic independence and once a ‘‘ pillar of our 
prosperity,’’ has virtually perished and become almost forgotten, 
I wonder whether the ‘‘doctrine of protection’’ has really any 
positive statesmen behind it, or is anything more than a specula- 
tive party belief. Our carrying in the foreign trade is the oldest 
unprotected industry in the United States. It is now sixty-seven 
years since our government, through free-trade acts and treaties, 
abandoned the ship of the United States in this trade to the cer- 
tain failure which always attends unequal competition and poorly 
paid business. No other industry was turned out to survive or 
perish. 

When I reflect that this proscription, this desertion of our 
own interest, this relinquishment of rightful inheritance to foreign 
nations, has crippled our commercial enterprise, hindered our 
financial growth and paralyzed our shipping power, and weigh 
the fact that the ‘‘shipping question,’’ so called, is never ac- 
knowledged as ‘‘before the country’’ in political headquarters, 
in the party press, or in public thought, I ask myself, Can it be 
possible that ‘‘protection’’ is the broad and vital principle so 
earnestly proclaimed? or, is it the case that navigation, although 
an zzdustry, is not of use and value to the nation, but a vicious 
In other 
words, what is there in political philosophy that makes the metal 


occupation to be frowned on by public sentiment ? 


and builds the ship under ‘‘ protection,’’ but dooms her naviga- 
tion to failure and decay under /vee trade? ‘The cross-purposes of 
such a policy are manifest. Its unwisdom and inexpedience have 
presumptive proof in the fact that our shipping in domestic trade 
(mch of it belonging to interior ports) is fully protected, foreign 
vessels being prohibited from competition with American. Asa 
consequence, this traffic is in the hands of citizens, and we have 
the best coasting, lake and river service in the world. On the 
other hand, our unprotected ocean marine having suffered virtual 
annihilation, it has resulted that our foreign trade has passed into 
alien hands and is lost, incaleulably to our damage and insecurity ; 
and the party of protection, to the concern and disapproval of 
every thoughtful citizen, seems content since nothing is done 
about it. It is true that ‘‘shipping planks’’ have worked their 
way into national platforms. Congress has had bills reported 
from committees, and once in awhile given a day to a shipping 
debate, but since the war and its waste of tonnage, thirty years, 
with twelve of full protective power, have come and gone and 
seen not a single act passed looking to the substitution of a pvo/ec- 
tive for a free-trade policy, and the certain resumption of our 
foreign trade and transportation into our own hands. 

We have only to compare our past with our present propor- 
tionate carriage of commerce to realize into what a dangerous 
dependency we have fallen on foreign nations, their capital and 
labor, their good will and confidence, especially since the war. 
Without the services of alien shipbuilders, shipowners, merchants, 
bankers, underwriters and mariners we could carry on, of our own 
commerce, about one-tenth only at the present time. Not only is 
this true of our foreign trade, but the great wealth acquired in its 
pursuit has been gained from us. The very large amount of ton- 
nage employed has been built mostly from earnings which our 
own people should have received. We pay for ships, but do not 
own them. We furnish the cream of European traffic; but 
scarcely secure the buttermilk of the business for our share. We 
find the stone, the sand and cement, but, for the want of states- 
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manship in Congress, the fortress is built for a foreign antaganist, 
our rival and enemy. If the national interest, for thirty years 
past, had been neglected on the land as on the sea, the Union 
would not now be worth another four-years’ war for its preserva- 
tion. 

For six years after the Revolution, under the free-trade con- 
ditions then existing, our navigation made no progress, although 
it fared better than manufactures. From the institution of the 
government and until 1815, favored asa ‘‘child of protection,”’ 
it advanced and developed wonderfully. It encouraged produc- 
tion, aided commerce and greatly increased our country’s wealth. 
It da/anced our foreign trade, and made it safe to buy, as weil as 
profitable to sell abroad. It spread prosperity among the people, 
consolidated the States of the Republic, created maritime power, 
exalted our rank among the nations, and secured our national 
existence from the danger of discontent. In the period from 1815 
to 1828 a change of policy took place, the great progenitor fell 
from grace, the loyal descendant was alienated, and veritable 
strangers—tramps from the roadside—given his place at the 
family table. The Twentieth Congress which last withdrew pro- 
tection from the ship in ocean trade enacted the highest tariff ever 
laid. It did not foresee the bad effects of increasing foreign par- 
ticipation in our commerce and diminishing our own. It did not 
suppose that the freights taken from our own and given to foreign 
vessels would, in the end, work our discomfiture and disgrace, 
not alone upon the sea, but on the land as well. It was unaware 
that an American marine of ttself was, practically, a better pro- 
tector of the common interest than the additional duties which it 
enacted, and that, unfortunately, increased the cost of vessels. 
In fact, we have only a few statesmen now, after many evil con- 
sequences of a free policy lave been suffered, that can grasp fully 
the expedience, importance and necessity of intrusting to our own 
people, mainly, the prosecution of our trade and transportation 
beyond the sea. Were it otherwise, patriots would not now ve 
begging for a protective policy in the national interest. 

The shipping question needs only to have justice done it in 
examination and discussion, so the nation can fully apprehend its 
merits and meaning, its relations and connections, to cause Con- 
gress to do its duty; and the responsibility for this performance 
rests, undoubtedly, upon the shoulders of protectionists, since they 
have the care of the nation. 

WILLIAM W. BATES. 
Baltimore, Md., May 16th. 





“THE CAMPAIGN OF MISREPRESENTATION.”’ 
To THE EpiTrorR OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: In your article last week with the above heading, you 
refer to Professor Laughlin's statement that ‘‘ to-day goods are only 
8 percent. cheaper thanin 1860, while silver is 50 per cent. cheaper,”’ 
and, before demonstrating the utter falsity of his assertion (as you 
do so clearly), you say, ‘‘ Why he should take the average price 
of commodities for the single year 1860 as the index number, in- 
stead of a number of years, as Mr. Sauerbeck did, we cannot 
understand, unless he wished to support his contentions by as 
favorable a showing as possible.”’ 

The professor's dates were taken from a long table, and if he 
did not select 1860 and 1890-1 for the purpose of misleading, he 
was very unfortunate. Prices were lower in 1860 than in any of the 
following years preceding the demonetization of silver, and the 
McKinley bill and Sherman law of 1890 gave an upward turn to 
many things for a short time; so that if he had intended to deceive 
he could not possibly have made a better selection of dates. 

Twenty years ago two facts were counted upon with absolute 
certainty in relation to what are known as the ‘‘ twenty-year 
panics :”’ 

The first was that, after one of them, general prices would 
fall ‘‘ until bottom was reached ’’; but that they would not go as 
low as they had done after the last preceding great panic. 
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The second was that soon after the lowest point was touched, 
prices would begin to rise, and that not long before the next 
general panic they would reach a point considerably above any- 
thing ever known before. 

The panic of 1857 had spent its wrecking force by 1860, but 
there had been little or no recovery. Yet it was this notable year 
of financial exhaustion and paralysis, with the political sky over- 
cast by the clouds that so soon burst into a storm, that Professor 
Laughlin chose as the proper time to compare with. He then 
takes a date a little before the last panic, when, if the causes that 
had shaped events during the first three-fourths of this century 
had continued in operation, prices would have averaged higher 
than ever before. 

But his own figures show, that at that time when, if there had 
been no new and powerful factor at work, there would have been 
unparalleled prosperity and high prices, the average was actually 8 
per cent. below those which were the product of the panic of 1857, 
whose direful effects were made so much worse than they should 
have been by the Walker tariff. 

It is amazing that a man with sufficient capacity and stand- 
ing to be called to a chair in a great educational institution, and 
to become a leading light even in the goldite school of political 
economists, should be apparently unable to see that a considerable 
fall, when there should have been a decided rise, demonstrates 
that ‘‘something is wrong.’’ But, in spite of the ruin that sur- 
rounds him, he evidently considers a fall of only 8 per cent., 
when there should have been a rise of several times that much, 
as a ‘‘ matter of no consequence.”’ 

As you so clearly showed, prices are now 20 per cent. lower 
than they were in 1890-91, but, even at this time, they should be 
considerably Aigher than they were in 1860 instead of 28 per cent. 
lower, and they undoubtedly would be higher, were it not for the 
new and powerful factor which has been at work for some time 
_ past. - 

Until five years ago, I accepted the zpse dixit of those of our 
leaders who are bimetallists by profession, but monometallists in 
practice—who call themselves friends of silver, but argue and 
act against it ten times as often and strongly as they do for it. 
About that time I became convinced that there was something very 
serious the matter, and that it was evident the disease had come 
to stay, unless its cause could be ascertained and a remedy found, 
and I, therefore, decided to investigate for myself. 


My first effort was to see if I could find a satisfactory answer 
to the question, What is the cause of this long-continued fall in 
values? and, to my surprise, I found that the goldites had no 
settled ideas on the subject, and, what was stranger still, that 
they paid but little attention to that problem, and, indeed, not in- 
frequently treated with contempt those who asked such trouble- 
some questions. 

Of those who did have anything to say, one section answered 
smilingly, ‘‘Oh, it’s only the squeezing out of the water!”’ 
Searching carefully I saw a business Sahara all about me. More- 
over, what little water there was appeared to be in strongly 
guarded cisterns—iz/o which more was being ‘‘ squeezed ’’— 
while multitudes who were perishing with thirst in sight of the life- 
saving draughts that were ‘‘so near and yet so far’’ filled the air 
with moans, and shrieks, and curses on the heads of the cistern- 
owners. And I was not satisfied. 

With equal confidence another group replied, ‘‘ Prices must 
continue to fall until we get down to bedrock.’’ But where is it? 
Living exactly where we were thirty-five years ago, we are below 
—a long way below—where we found bedrock then. How 
much further into the bowels of the earth must we dig—what 
geologic period must we reach—before we can begin to climb out 
of the pit we are deepening daily ? Is it not possible that in some 
way we are turning bedrock into quicksand? No prison walls 
were ever more solid than are those that surround us. It is only 
the stones beneath our feet that crumble when touched. 
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The least irrational of the defenders of the present policy 
attributes the long-continued and disastrous fall in prices to 
‘‘cheapened methods of production and transportation.’’ But 
methods of production and transportation have been cheapening 
(in labor) for hundreds of years ; yet, in spite of that fact, general 
prices have always risen whenever the volume of money (of some 
kind) increased faster than business did, and never except when 
that was the case. And just as invariably have general prices 
fallen when the volume of business increased faster than the volume 
of money, and they have never fallen except under these circum- 
stances. 

History furnishes no exception to these statements, and, that 
being the case, it follows that cheapening prodyction does not 
make business unprofitable. 

Furthermore, history seems to point unerringly to a policy 
the adoption of which would secure financial prosperity in the 
future as certainly as the Star in the East is said to have guided 
the feet of the wise men to ‘‘the place where the young child lay.”’ 

That policy is to come as near as possible to supplying the 
world with enough real money to transact its business with, be 
the amount great or small. 

Investigating along this line, I found that, during the past 
twenty-five years, the volume of business has increased with phe- 
nomenal rapidity not only in this country, but in every nook and 
corner of the globe, and that everywhere this increase in the ex- 
change of services has required a corresponding increase in the 
medium of exchange. 

But the volume of real money has increased very little (and 
some say not at all) during that period, because of the demoneti- 
zation of silver by so many countries. Doubling the volume of 
business without increasing the amount of money has exactly the 
same effect that contracting the volume of currency one-half with- 
out diminishing the amount of business to be done would have. 

It therefore seems clear to me that the point to which every 
person, and especially every business man and property-holder 
should direct his thought is, How can we best increase the vol- 
ume of real money—honest money—sufficiently ? And this problem 
should be studied not merely with a w#//ingness to accept the 
truth when forced upon us, but with an inflexible determination to 
seek until we find it. 

Is not this the course that all really sensible men and women 
should pursue? And if not, why not? 


ALBERT GRIFFIN. 
1212 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


AN EVERYDAY LESSON. 








Let me not fail 
To answer e’en a faint, 
A half-caught hail. 


I PASS this way but once— 


To reach out hand to hand, 
Stretched forth to aid, 

To share my source of strength 
With one afraid. 


To smile when smiles appeal, 
To weep with grief. 

I pass but once and pause 
But moment brief. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


|S maprteincn he Legislature has passed the bill raising the age 
of consent to eighteen years. 


*k yk 


Rev. Dr. Burns, the highest authority on statistics of the 
liquor traffic in England, says that the amount spent by the 
United Kingdom for drink in 1894 was over $693,000,000. Ot 
this sum over $600,000,000 was spent for spirits and beer. 

* yo 


A French gentleman, M. Guzman, has left 50,000 francs to 
the Assistance Publique, or Paris Municipal Charity Department, 
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to defray the cost of musical entertainments to be given to the 
sick poor in the hospitals and asylums under its control. 
** 2k 

Dr. H. S. Williams, in the American Magazine of Civics: 
Referring specifically to the conditions in New York City, I would 
suggest some such application of the cumulative sentence as the 
following, minor delinquencies being in all cases referred to: For 
the first offense, a reprimand and warning from the Justice, in the 
hope of reforming the individual; for the second offense, solitary 
confinement in prison for a period of perhaps ten days, without 
contact with other prisoners; for the third offense, imprisonment 
at labor for not less than three years; for the fourth offense, an 
indeterminate sentence. 


* * 


The latest reported discovery of the sociologists is that one 
cause of the decline of marriage in England is traceable to too 
much novel-reading on the part of young men and women, who 
acquire therefrom romantic notions of life which small incomes 
will not satisfy. It would appear that we are getting a very pyro- 
technic kind of science from the sociologists nowadays. Max 
Nordau must regret that he did not know of this theory, for it is 
right in his line. To judge from the numerous sermons preached 
against novel-reading a hundred years ago, our great-grandfathers 
had a robust appetite for fiction, but it rather stimulated than 
repressed their desire to marry. 


FOR BIMETALLISM. 


WHARTON BARKER ADDRESSES THE WHITE METAL 
CONVENTION IN SALT LAKE CITY. 
THE EDITOR OF “THE AMERICAN” ON THE FINANCIAL 
STTUATION—A PRACTICAL BUSINESS TALK. 
THE CONVENTION’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 








On the 11th inst., Wharton Barker, editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN, received the following telegram inviting him to participate 
in the proceedings of the great Silver Convention at Utah : 

SALT LAKE, UTAH May 11, 1895. 
WHARTON BARKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver Convention called by Governor Rickards, of Montana, 
convenes here May 15th. The great attention you are now at- 
tracting, as an exponent of the white metal, makes it especially 
appropriate that you honor the occasion with your presence. 
This convention will be representative of the Western Empire, 
and your attendance will be greatly appreciated by our people. 
Recognizing your great ability the undersigned, representing all 
political parties, cordially invite you to be present. 

C. C. Goodwin, O. J. Salisbury, R. Mackintosh, H. W. 
Lawrence, /7ibune Publishing Company ; P. H. Lannon, 
President Hera/d Publishing Company; R. W. Young, 
Manager the Deseret Mews Publishing Company; A. H. 
Cannon, Manager ; George Q. Cannon. 


Mr. Barker accepted the invitation and arrived in Salt Lake 
City on the morning of the 15th inst. In the evening he addressed 
the convention in the Tabernacle, ex-Governor Thompson, of 
Oregon, presiding, and his remarks were, says the 77/bune, ap- 
plauded to the echo. In substance he spoke as follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT, GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION AND CITI- 

ZENS OF UTAH: 

I have come here from Philadelphia in obedience to a call 
of American citizens living west of the Mississippi, to discuss some 
questions which now demand attention and whose solution is of 
the utmost importance. * 

I propose to do so in a plain and direct way. They are all 
national questions and in no way local or sectional. I intend to 
direct your attention to subjects in the fields of economics and 
politics. Industry, commerce, finance, the maintenance of do- 
mestic welfare, and the defense of the extensive national line are 
all involved, and all objects at the present moment of the most 
serious concern. 
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It is the duty of this people to uphold a true American policy, 
and I hold that it is their supreme duty to conserve, protect and 


justify these interests of the United States, and that the welfare of 
other nations, so far as we are bound to give them consideration, 


will be best served through the prosperity and independence of the 
great republic. 

I recognize that in the present age a nation may be nominally 
independent and yet actually in subjection; that, though its po- 
litical bonds may be cut, it may still be held by trade, or debt, or 
cunning, in servitude to others. The industrial and financial, as 
well as the political, independence of the United States is, there- 
fore, the demand I make. 

We must preserve the national strength, restore active and 
prosperous domestic industry and aid in composing social con- 
troversies. The measures which I advocate include an adequate 
protective tariff, considerate of all sections of the country and un- 
duly favoring none; the prompt restoration, by independent ac- 
tion of the United States, of the joint use of gold and silver as 
money at the ratio of 16 to 1 by the most vigorous means which 
may be safely adopted ; the establishment of a true reciprocity ot 
trade with nations which offer us valuable non-competitive prod- 
ucts ; the extension and enlargement of our relations, financially 
and commercially, with the nations north, south and west of us, 
whose interests lie in the use of silver in coinage, as against the 
policy of gold monometallism. 


These are not new doctrines, but their consideration is newly 
demanded if we are to maintain democratic institutions and insure 
the stability of the Republic. 

We must meet them with courage, promptitude and wisdom 
if we would have conservative democracy instead of socialism, 
liberty instead of despotism. There can be no doubt that this is 
the most critical period of national affairs our citizens have had 
to meet. 

I appeal to the people of the United States, of all sections and 
every occupation, for a hearing for the foundation principles that 
alone make an American policy, for a platform upon which men 
of all sections of the country can unite. And I ask them, in all 
sincerity, for their co-operation and support in the presentation 
and maintenance of the principles for which it stands. This 
country has been largely developed by the concentration of capital 


through corporations, by the assistance given by them to men of "=~ 


enterprise in their labors to subdue nature. 


So long as capital worked honestly with labor, all was well; 
but when the capitalists made a dishonest overcapitalization of 
the corporations under their control, and attempted to make their 
investment in such corporations more valuable by the apprecia- 
tion of money of ultimate payment, there began a period of 
wrongdoing and disaster that has brought great wealth to a small 
group of men, distress of one degree or another to all debtors and 
ruin to many. And out of it we have now to meet a crisis more 
serious and difficult to manage than any that has come before, for 
the evils to stamp out are subtle ; they are, in many cases, hidden 
absolutely. At the present time the railroads and the banking 
corporations are largely controlled by a few groups of rich men, 
almost all of them advocates of the gold standard, advocates of 
gold coin and of bank currency as the only safe paper money. 
The operations of these groups are themselves largely controlled 
by a still smaller number of persons. Youcan almost count them 
upon your fingers, the men whose purposes, if in harmony, can 
direct the whole system of our internal commerce and of the great 
productive industries of the country—men who expand and con- 
tract credits, stimulate and depress prices of all kinds of commod- 
ities and necessities and make all business transactions depend 
upon their say. 

Such a tremendous concentration of control has there been 
that the functions of the States and of the nation are in large 
measure impeded by an impassable and unseen power. Thus the 
independence of the great mass of the people is endangered, if not 
destroyed, and as they feel this they grow discontented and dis- 
turbed. The contentment and quiet which would exist with a 
cordial and friendly alliance between labor and capital vanish, 
and in place of them we have crude and violent attempts to re- 
dress grievances keenly felt, if not exactly understood. 

There should be no surprise when we see vehement popular 
protests against the aggression of concentrated capital or the or- 
ganization of new parties designated to make resistance to it at 
one pointoranother. There are real evilsto be remedied. There 
is danger that social, industrial and financial disorder will result 
from crude measures instituted and advocated by the leaders of 
the dissatisfied classes, for these men seldom understand the prob- 
lems they have to deal with. It is the clear duty of all patriotic 
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citizens to check the aggression of concentrated capital on the one 
side and to protect the interests of the great body of the people on 
the other by appropriate public measures. The cliques of cap- 
italists seek to destroy proper co-operation of the people by the 
creation of combinations that create monopolies, and the labor 
classes are led to destroy the proper activities of capital by violent 
and most unwise strikes. 

The industrial establishments and transportation systems of 
this country are subjected to the seesaw of alternate inflation and 
wrecking, finally falling into the clutches of the cliques, the sav- 
ings of the people taken from them on each reaction being 
absorbed at prices artificially inflated and returned at prices arti- 
ficially depressed, and the control of domestic industry by organ- 
ized monopolies completes the circle of public robbery. 

Certainly it is not surprising that our affairs are rocked and 
shaken with the wrath of a public opinion which feels, if it does 
not forcibly comprehend, the wrongs that are thus perpetrated. 

At the conclusion of these remarks Mr. Barker quoted a num- 
ber of editorials from THe AMERICAN bearing directly on the 
financial issues of the day. 


\N ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 

The convention adopted an address to the people of the 
United States, which, in part, is as follows: 

The most careful investigations show that since 1873 in gold- 
standard countries prices of commodities have fallen at least 50 
per cent. upon an average, which simply means that gold has 
doubled in value. 

Never in the history of the world has there been such a de- 
struction of money values in the same length of time as since 
1873. In our country the weight of debt has been increased 
through the fall in the price of products, out of which all debts 
must be paid, until now the aggregate loss exceeds the total 
wealth of the greatest empire of the earth and production in all 
the more important of the nation’s industries has ceased to yield a 
profit. This has so reduced the employment of labor that the 
land is filled with disheartened men and despair has fallen upon 
millions of people, and if continued much longer will mean the 
transfer of all the world’s wealth into the hands of the few who 
compose the creditor class. 

We believe that the prime cause, overshadowing all others, 
was the great monetary revolution, by which every struggling 
debtor in the land was compelled to pay his debts by that golden 
measure that was all the time increasing in purchasing power. 
We demand that the monetary system which was born with the 
Republic itself be restored. 

Every objection to this demand comes from the same class of 
men at whose instance the change was made. Every argument 
employed against it is either a mere technical quibble or an abso- 
lute misstatement of facts. The only way the miner can get one 
dollar for half a dollar’s worth of silver is for the metal to rise to 
par. The moment that takes place the dollar must be also at par. 
They constantly invoke the law of ‘‘supply and demand,’’ but 
completely ignore it in dealing with silver and gold. They tell 
us that the value of gold is fixed and unchanging in the face of 
the fact that it will now exchange for twice as much of everything 
else as it would twenty years ago, thus showing that they don’t 
even know what the word ‘‘ value’’ means. They prove that the 
gold dollar is honest and that its value never changes by pointing 
to the fact that it is always worth roo cents in—gold. While 
stoutly insisting that the low prices of which we complain are 
owing to the increased production of commodities, they not only 
fail to account for this increase beginning just as silver was de- 
monetized, but they fail to show any increase at all greater than 
in former years. 

We declare that the ratio of increase was as great from 1850 
to 1873 as it has been since that time, and we challenge proof to 
the contrary. And yet during the former period prices con- 
stantly rose, while during the latter they have gone down twice as 
rapidly as they formerly went up. 
is a clear case of underconsumption. 

They tell us that free coinage will bring us toa silver basis 
and place us on a level with the half-civilized nations of the world. 
In this they assume one of the main points in dispute, while the 
conclusion is utterly preposterous. They have never attempted 
to demonstrate that the free coinage of silver will bring us to a 
silver standard or to show how it would injure us if, by accident, 
we should happen to get a little more than our proportion of the 
world’s silver. 


Instead of overproduction, it 
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They contend that demonetization in the United States did 
no harm, because we had only coined about 8,000,000 standard 
dollars. Weanswer that this is not an honest contention. While 
we had only coined about 8,000,000 standard dollars, we had also 
coined about $140,000,000 in smaller denominations, and up to 
1853 all that had been minted was full legal tender. Besides we 
had actually used a very large amount of Spanish milled dollars, 
Mexican dollars and other foreign silver coins made legal tender 
by law. ‘The amount of our actual coinage is immaterial. There 
were many years during which we coined but little gold. In 1816 
and 1817 none at all. From 1860 to 1879 we were doing our 
business almost exclusively with paper, and there was no more 
reason for the demonetization of silver than for thatof gold. But 
all this time we had the right to coin and use both. We did not 
do it because we had to send the most of our precious metal 
abroad to pay our debts. We had just emerged from a great 
civil war. The entire nation was loaded down with debt. We 
were struggling toward a resumption of specie payments. It 
made an enormous difference to us whether we resumed on the 
basis of both metals or only one. 

The opponents of the silver movement, after exhausting every 
argument against it and in favor of the gold standard, almost in- 
variably declare that they desire an international agreement to re- 
store. Here they absolutely surrender their case upon every 
question of principle. If we are all wrong upon this question, 
why should they want to restore silver by international agreement 
or inany other way? But they say we cannot do it alone. How 
do they know? Wherever it has been tried it has proved a mag- 
nificent success. When driven from their ground upon every 
point they have the effrontery to insist we must be in accord with 
the monetary policy of England. Our interests are directly the 


reverse. It is high time for us to establish an American financial 
policy. Weare in favor of a new declaration of independence. 


We appeal to the people of this country to emulate the action of 
their Revolutionary ancestors and resolve that if no nation can 
subjugate us by military power no nation shall subjugate us by 
the insidious power of wealth. We have no desire to force a 
policy upon it that will threaten its stability, injure its prosperity 
or tarnish its fair fame. We are for America against the world 
and for the interests of the common people above every other con- 
sideration. We believe that the complete restoration of silver 
will place us in close commercial touch with the silver-using 
nations of the earth without in any way injuring our relations 
with those countries that adhere to the gold standard: that will 
enormously increase our foreign exports, arrest the ruinous fall of 
prices, restore values, build up and invigorate the country on 
every line of industrial development and bring back the prosperity 
that was lost by the vicious and uncalled-for legislation of 1873. 

In conclusion, we desire to say to the friends of silver every- 
where that as our opponents always act as a unit upon this ques- 
tion, we should do the same. We should combine and raise 
means to spread the literature of money among the men of the 

fastern States, to send gifted missionaries there to expound the 

true faith and to teach these people whence their financial salva- 
tion must come,.so that when the great national parties shall 
again meet in convention to nominate candidates for President, 
free silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 shall be the shibboleth to herald 
the emancipation for the great producing masses and a restora- 
tion of the prosperity which the mighty Civil war of 1861-5 could 
not retard, but which, under the tourniquet of the interest- 
gatherers, has prostrated the business of the world. 

There is but one way to restore silver, and that is to restore 
it. This great work can never be accomplished by making high- 
sounding declarations in favor of silver and then electing Con- 
gressmen, Senators and Presidents who will treat our wishes with 
contempt. We, therefore, urge every man who has the cause at 
heart to use all honorable means to prevent the nomination for a 
national office of any man who is not in favor of the free coinage 
and full legal tender of both silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. 


THOMAS J. CLUNIE, 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions and Addresses. 


NOTES ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 





HE Northwestern Christian .Advocate, published at Chicago, 
Ill., in addition to its usual newsy complement of corre- 
spondence and bright editorials, gave last week considerable space 
to a well-written account of the celebration of Wesley Day in the 
great Auditorium of that city, on the gth inst. 
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Miss Kate Field has accepted a position on the editorial staff 
of the Chicago 7imes-Herald. 


wos 
* OK 


‘““M. Quad”’ (Charles B. Lewis) has resumed his editorial 
connection with the Detroit /7¢e Press. 





The Journalist, New York, has suspended publication ; so 
has round the World, which was also published in Gotham. 





The St. Alban’s (Vt.) Daly Messenger is one of the breeziest 
newspapers published in that State. It goes without saying that 


it’s both prosperous and newsy. 


Harper's Young People has changed its name to //arper’s 
Round Table, and with the addition of several new departments 
will cater to a wider circle of readers. 





The Chicago /nter-Ocean is making 
‘want advertisements.”’ 


a specialty of small 
They pay well in two ways—they in- 
crease the newspaper’s circulation in new quarters daily, and they 


help the cashier to add up a big cash balance every night. 





Longmans are starting a new magazine for sports, to be 
called the Badminton Magazine, which will also contain ‘‘ fiction 
which possesses a more or less pronounced savor of sport.’’ ‘The 
editor will be Mr. Alfred Watson, who assisted the Duke of Beau- 
fort in editing the Badminton Library. 


*K 





Frank H. Lancaster, who was recently associated with Ernest 
F. Birmingham in the publication of the Fourth Estate, has 
started the Newspaper Maker, a weekly journal,in New York. 
Robert Halstead, a son of Murat Halstead, has succeeded Mr. 
Lancaster as managing editor of the Fourth Estate. 





The lWriter, Boston, Mass., says that an expert in philology 
has computed that with 1,000 words an ordinary man can say 
everything that is really essential; and of these he commonly 
uses only 400 or 500, reserving the remainder for extraordinary 
occasions, when some idea out of his usual line of thinking occurs 
to him. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


HE bell bird’s note sounds much like a tolling bell. 
be heard at a distance of three miles. 


** OK 
a 


It can 


Rub the the ‘‘ tender feet’’ with alcohol every night and 
morning for a month. 





According to Mueler the total number of words, or rather 
ideas, expressed by Chinese characters is 43,596. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, there are several varieties of 
fish that cannot swim. In every instance they are deep-sea 
dwellers. 

The shores of the British Islands, Holland and France 
maintain the greatest number of lighthouses in proportion to 
mileage. 





The total duration of bright sunshine for a week in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, recently amounted to nine hours, in an English 
town sixteen hours, and in London but a little over a quarter of 
an hour. 

Kok 

A fellow got a licking the other day for being too familiar 
with another fellow’s fancee, and when he tearfully explained 
that he had known her for the last thirty years, she took a hand 
in and nearly scalped him. 
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‘*’That’s a hand-made shoe,’’ said the shoe dealer, ‘‘ though 
if you should ask me whether it is strictly hand-made I should 
have tosay no. The outer stitching of the sole is machine work, 
but the upper is sewed to the insole by hand. That shoe sells for 
$5, and it costs to make about $1.25. If it were strictly hand- 
sewed, the journeyman that did the work would get $3.25 a day. 
It is not a bad shoe as it is, but I prefer one strictly hand-sewed. 
That shoe is sold for such by several of my immediate neighbors.”’ 
‘* Yet you can tell something like the truth and live ?’’ asked the 
customer. ‘‘ Well, yes,’’ was the reply.—New York Sun. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 
I NC’ Si, de Holy Bible say, 
In speakin’ ob de jus’ 
4 Dat he do fall sebben times a day : 
Now, how’s de sinner wus? 


‘ Well, chile, de slip may come to all; 
3ut den de diffe’nce foller, 
For, ef you watch him when he fal 
De jus’ man do not wad/er.”’ 
JOHN B. Tass, 7” May Lippincolt’s. 


1 


Archbishop Croke of Cashel and Emly will celebrate, in 
July, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his consecration as Bishop. 


, 


Dr. Wayland speaks thus of our general superintendents : 
‘‘T do like the Methodist bishops. They have a hard-headedness 
and a way of getting down to business, and a freedom from non- 
sense, and a plain-spoken manner, which one cannot but respect.”’ 


The Episcopal fund of the diocese of New Hampshire, 
amounting to more than $50,000, is largely invested in Western 
securities which now yield little or no income, and the Episco- 
palians of the diocese are wondering how the salary of Bishop 
Niles will be raised. a 


~ 





The Archbishop of York recently sent a letter to the English 
clergy asking them to abstain from tobacco during Lent and prac- 
tice other forms of self-denial. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that the Archbishop would go abroad for a longer vaca- 
tion than usual. His Lordship giveth and his Lordship taketh 
away. 


The wife of a certain vicar died, to the vicar’s great grief, 
and amid the deep sympathy of the congregation. The curate, 
who was a tender-hearted man, was put up to preach on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning in the vicar’s presence. This was his 
text: ‘‘ Lo! I will send you another comforter!’’ The ladies of 
the congregation could hardly control their emotion. 





The late Dr. Dale, Nestor of English Congregationalism, in 
a sermon preached before the Wesleyan Conference at Birming- 
ham in 1879, among other memorable things, said that ‘‘ if Meth- 
odism had carried out its doctrine of entire sanctification in public 
as well as in private life, it would have effected the most profound 
and beneficent ethical revolution modern history has known.’’ 

a 
oS 

A curious fact in the life of the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, the 
defender of Mary Stuart, who died recently in England at the age 
of ninety, was his becoming a novice in the Society of Jesus, 
when seventy-two years old. His whole life was spent among 
the manuscripts of the British Museum, which he entered in 1831. 
He edited a great many manuscripts for the government’s Record 
Series and for private publication societies, like the Roxburghe, 
Maitland and Bannatyne clubs, and the Surtees and Historical 
societies. He was a clergyman of the Church of England, but at 
nearly sixty was led by the character of his studies to enter the 
Roman Catholic Church, and after the death of his wife became 
first a priest, and later joined the Jesuit order. He was then em- 
ployed to search the Vatican archives for material relating to the 
history of England. He wrote a number of books in defense of 
Mary Stuart, and by a strange coincidence died on the anniversary 
of her execution, February 8th. 
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MEN YOU HEAR ABOUT. 








APT. PATRICK pE MacMAHON, the son of the Marshal, 
is one of the volunteers for the Madagascar expedition. 
Cesare Lombroso, the Italian criminologist, who believes that 
genius is madness, is of Venetian Jewish ancestry. His father’s 
name was Aaron Levi. 


* 
4 


M. Constans has proposed a startling reform in the French 
Criminal law in the Chamber of Deputies. It is that every person 
arrested shall be examined within twenty-four hours to see if there 
is probable cause for the arrest, and that he shall be then attended 
by counsel, or if too poor shall have counsel assigned him. It is 
strange that such a law should be proposed now for the first time 
in France since the Revolution of 1789. 

‘‘Waban in Newton,’’ says the Boston 7vanscript, ‘‘ was 
named from an Indian chief of that name. He was a magistrate, 
and the following is handed down as a warrant issued by him: 
‘You, you big constable, quick you catch um Jeremiah Offscow, 
strong you hold um, safe you bring um afore me. ‘Thomas 
Waban, Justice Peace.’ When Waban became superannuated, a 
younger magistrate was appointed to succeed him. Cherishing 
for age and long experience that respect for which Indians are 
remarkable, the new officer waited on the old one for advice. 
Having stated a variety of cases and received satisfactory an- 
swers, he at length propounded the following: ‘When Indians 
get drunk and quarrel and fight and act like divvil, what you 
do den?’ ‘ Hah! tie um all up and whip um plaintiff, whip um 
‘fendant and whip um witness.’”’ 


FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 








N encouraging feature to be noted in American commerce is 
a somewhat steady exportation of good-grade draught 


--—.. herses to England and Scotland. The chief shipments thus . 


far have gone from Portland, Me. 
* yk 


The Plate-Glass Trust has been organized with a capital of 
$10,000,000. Still the Democrats revised the tariff less than a 
year ago under a pledge to the people that there would be no more 
trusts.—Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 

* 


It is said that the Bolivian tin mines are very rich, the ore 
sometimes yielding from 40 to 65 per cent. of pure metal. The 
excessive cost of freighting from the mines to the Pacific coast 
prevents their development, but railroads are now being built to 
remedy this, and the development of the mines may have an im- 
portant effect on American industries. 

3k 


A big strike is reported on Alps Mountain, on the south side 
of Clear Creek, opposite Dumont, in Clear Creek County, Col. 
Comer and McKenzie Bros., old-time prospectors, are the lucky 
men. They have a 6-foot vein, so report says, carrying a strong 
pay streak of $600 ore, the balance being mill dirt averaging an 
ounce. The value is almost entirely in gold: 

Hk 


A dispatch from Aguas Calientes, Mexico, says: ‘‘One 
hundred cars loaded with machinery for the new smelter that is 
being erected here by the Guggenheims, of New York and Phila- 
delphia, have arrived. The smelter will be the largest in the 
world. The Guggenheims have already purchased $5,000,000 
worth of copper ore, which is awaiting the completion of the 


smelter to be reduced.”’ 
* 


There is considerable excitement among Canadian miners 
over the discovery of phenomenal deposits of chromic or chrome 
iron in Coleraine. In one case it is only necessary to blast it 
from the side of a mountain, and four or five blasts suffice to fur- 
nish 100 tons. All thus far shipped out of Canada has been taken 


by the Carnegie Steel Company, of Pittsburgh. The ore averages 
for the most part over 50 per cent. of metal, costs little or nothing 
to mine, is found close to a line of railway, and is worth from $25 


to $35 per ton, 





Wanamaker’s 


WEDDING STATIUNERY 


A busy room-ful of skilled en- 
gravers turning out werk proper in 
form, perfect inexecution. We see 
to it that prices are easy. For in- 
stance: 

100 sets of Wedding Invitations ready 
for mailing ; on Crane’s pure whiie 
stock, $7.50. 

The second hundred costs $2.50. 

Of course, every other want in 
engraving is just as carefully looked 
after. We'll send specimens with 
pleasure. 

Juniper street side. 


SUIT CASES 


Used to be that only men enjoyed 
the use of a dress-suit case. Now 
the ladies have found out their con- 
venience. The 22 and 24 inch were 
a trifle too small for a costume— 
we've made ’em 26 inch. Folda 
skirt once and it just fits. 


Sole leather case, $6.50. 
Olive-colored leather, $8.50. 
Same, extra finish and extra riveting, 


$14. 


The men’s size, 22 and 24 inch, 
hand-sewed sole-leather. cost $5. 
Southwest of center. 


CONTINENTAL BICYCLES 


Hasn’t been long since it was 
only safe to choose from half dozen 
makers in buying a wheel. You 
paid for the assurance of its being 
right—paid for the namethat backed 
it. Cost more ; maybe it was best. 
Best then—a better best now, for 
the Continental is sold just as we 
sell other goods. We say it is 
equal to any other high-grade wheel 
made. We sustain our say-so by the 
broad guarantee of the store, and you 
save a good deal of money. These 
are the prices : 


Model 26, ‘‘ N. Y.’’ or Hartford tires, 
$50. 

Model 27, ‘‘N. Y.’’ or Hartford tires, 
$57.50. : 

Model 29, ‘‘ N. Y.’”’ or Hartford tires, 


$75. 
G. & J. tires, $5 extra. 


Ladtes Continentals. 


Model 25, ‘‘ N. Y.’’ tires, $60. 
Model 28, ‘‘ N. Y.’’ tires, $75. 
G. & J. tires, $5 extra. 


Basement, Market Street. 


STAR-OIL HEATER 


An oil stove gives just the warmth 
needed these chilly mornings and 
there’ll be plenty of use for them 
during rainy spells all Summer— 
especially for cottagers. The Star 
is complete with sheet-iron drum ; 
nickel trimmed ; centre-draft burner. 
$5.85—they cost $6.90 a month or 
so back. 

Basement, northwest of centre. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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IF YOuR clothes are 
made here they’re sure 
tobe right. Our patent 
system of measurin 
can’t go wrong. Sen 
for our ‘56-95’? book 
about it. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 

Finest Merchant Tailoring, 


908 Walnut St. 













Richard 
w— Campion 
WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 
No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BARKER & CoMPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 





THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How LONG. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 





ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver question presented ina 
very clear and readable manner. 

Price, cloth, 60c.; paper, 4Oc. 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,”’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





RANKIN & KELLOGG, 


ARCHITECTS, 
1024 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special attention given to insane asy- 
lums and public institutions. 
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SCIENTIFIC SCRAPS. 





RANCE produces about 808,000 tons of finished iron ore a 
year. The ore for it is largely drawn from Algeria, Spain, 


Elba and Sardinia. 
2 


Professor Dunkinfield Scott, the botanist, writes that if science 
is to be taken seriously, scientists should use their brains as much 
as if they were learning Euclid, algebra or grammar. It is only 
the very great scientist who does that. The rest only think they 
think, while in reality he is thinking for them. 


RF 


The velocity of a cannon ball is now measured by firing it 
through two screens, each one of which has an electric apparatus 
connected with it. As the ball strikes the screen the circuit is 
broken and the time at which it passed through each screen re- 
corded on a clock connected with it by wire, so that the difference 
in the time at which it struck each screen is accurately recorded. 
All that is necessary then to work out the problem is to find how 
far apart the screens stand from each other. 


+ 


Recently an English journal told that pieces of resin and 
wood had been found in the coal vein in Newcastle, 2,000 feet 
underground, and now the miners there are at work getting out a 
tree, which is a perfectly formed fir log, lying imbedded in rock 
and coal over one-third of a mile under the surface of the earth, 
The bark is six or seven inches thick, and the peculiar character- 
istic marks of fir bark show very plainly. The specimens of the 
wood are even more clearly marked by the annual layers and 
wood fibers, and, though of solid rock, they look so natural that 
they appear as if they would readily yield to a pin stuck against 
them. 

* pk 

A peculiar substitute for window glass, known as “‘ tecto- 
rium,’’ is stated to have been for some time employed in Austria, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland and Russia, as a covering for hot- 
houses, marquees, verandas, windows of factories, roofs of stores, 
etc. It is aspecial, insoluble, bichromated gelatine, translucent 
as opal glass and incorporated in wire gauze, and it is said to 
refract the rays of the sun. It is said to possess the translucency 
of opal glass and to be flexible ; it bends without breaking, does 
not dissolve in water and is not injured by frost. Itis a bad con- 
ductor of heat and becomes stronger and stronger, it is stated, 
the longer it is exposed to the air. 


2k 

Interesting mineral discoveries are often made during the 
process of artesian well boring on the plateaus of the Rocky 
Mountain slopes. Coal, gypsum and soda beds, and traces of 
the economic and the precious metals are revealed in the chip- 
pings of the drill, usually at a depth so great below the surface 
as to render them impracticable to mine. A remarkable discovery 
of this nature was recently made in sinking an artesian well at a 
place called Big Springs, in Southern New Mexico, where, at a 
depth of 1,400 feet, the drill struck a bed of solid rock salt 420 
feet in depth. It is probably the thickest salt vein in the world, 
and, if situated near the surface, would represent a vast fortune to 
the owner who could utilize it. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


H, woe to all these boarding houses ! 
They harp the same old tunes ; 

It is hash you get for breakfast, 
And at supper it is prunes. 


¥* 


‘<The horse is a very useful animal,’’ wrote Johnny in his 
composition, ‘‘ but if I can’t have my sossiges made out of pig's 
meet I don’t want no sossiges.”’ 


* 


Lady (in a crowded street car)—Thank you, sir; but I don’t 
like to deprive you of your comfortable seat. 

Gallant Irishman (who had risen to offer a seat)—Be th’ 
powers, ma’am, it was comfortable no longer when Oi saw you 
standin’. 
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‘‘ Tt must make those poor horses dreadfully tired to go run- 
ning around the race track,’’ said the sympathetic woman. 
‘* No,”’ replied the guileless man who bets; ‘‘ the horses are 
allright. It’s the man who bets on a sure tip who is made tired.’’ 


* 
‘* What did father say when you asked him for my hand ?’’ 
asked the young woman. 
‘* Oh,’’ replied Augustus, ‘‘ he—he did his best to be pleasant. 
He said there was something about me that he really admired ”’ 
‘* Did he say what ?”’ 
‘“ Yes. My impudence.”’ 


** 


Our professor was lecturing at the annex to a class of three. 
In the course of his talk he came to an exposition of his views as 
to woman’s functions in the body politic. ‘‘Women,’’ he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘ are merely the element of beauty in life. 
Their business is to make life gracefui, and they can’t do that, 
you know, unless they themselves are pretty and graceful. If a 
girl is not pretty, she might just as well vanish from the face of 
the earth—that is,’’ he qualified, as he gazed at the three sober 
spectacled faces in front of him, ‘‘ er—unless—she’s tolerably 
pretty, you know.’’—Aoston Budget. 


There used to be an old porter at a certain Irish railway 
station who was more remarkable for independence of character 
than attention to his duties. 

On one occasion two of the directors were traveling over the 
line, and noticed that the name of this station was not called, the 
neglect being the more serious as it was a junction. This was 
made the subject of complaint, and old Charley, who was the 
delinquent, was promptly brought to book and reprimanded. 

He was very wroth that anyone should find fault with him, 
and thirsted for revenge. So, keeping a lookout until he saw the 
directors on their return journey, he stood opposite their carriage 
and shouted in a stentorian voice : 

‘*Cookstown Junction! Change here for Randalstown, 


Castledawson, Magherafelt, Moneymore, and all stations on the. 


Cookstown line, and don’t say, ye blaggards, ye weren’t towld ! ”’ 
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Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all partsof the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are : ‘‘ The Won- 
der,” at socents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,’ at 75 cents; 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “ The Custom- 
Made,” at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 
own workrooms. The Custom Department ex- 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


Umbrellas 


—for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualities ever offered at the prices. 
Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex. 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping —_ 
—<(uestion 
in History 
and 
Politics 
William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 
In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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KENSINGTON 
ENGINE 
W ORKS 


a. 


LTD. 


FRANCIS BRos 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 

STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 
DISINFECTING 
MACHINERY 


For QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 





BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 
704 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HUGHES & 
MULLER, 


1035-1037 Chestnut Street. 





Still Lower Prices in 
Our Young Men’s Department. 


Suitings, $30 to $4o. 


Cutaway Coats and 


Waistcoats, 


$30 to $40. 


Trousers, $10 to $14. 


Mr. Muller has made the usual 
Spring journey to London for New 
Goods and Styles. 
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Read it! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 








CoIn’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 30 CENTS 


to our friends and readers for 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,’’ 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. ——---smmm 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 





for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 





for Electric Railways and for light and special work ot 


all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 





of specified strength and hardness. 





(OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 


Gold Medal 
to Amateur Photographers. 


DARLINGTON'S 


I/- EACH. 





ILLUSTRATED. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’’ 
—British Weekly. 

‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides. 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


HANDBOOKS. 


” 


MAps BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G:S. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN 


@ 
CARDIGAN BAY. e 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2/-. THE BIRDS, WILD 
FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, etc., 


Egypt and Palestine. 
North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & CO, 


Specimen and lists, 50 cents. 


Darlington & Co., Llangollen, 


LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS. 





‘The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 


OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


TRUSTEES. 

THOMAS D. PEARCE, 
HON. BOIES PENROSE, 
RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 
MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
DALLAS SANDERS, 
NICHOLAS THOURON, 
HARRY B. TYLER, 

WM. H. GREEN. 


RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
GEORGE W. BANKS, 
WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S. DISSTON, 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, 
ROBERT M. McWADE, 
GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., 


The Dime Savings Bank of P hiladelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the general 
law of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Town or State 
Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. It cannot discount paper as 
a State bank can. 


To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce you at the 
Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will wait on you 
and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After this you may deposit 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can accom- 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has large sums awaiting investment, as also the me- 
chanic and laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount at a time. 

are welcome, 
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